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The Burgomaster of Berlin. 
W. ALEXIs. 


One of the most distinct as well as most useful of the characteristics 
consequent on the changing aspect of the times is, that reputation, 
instead of being local, may now almost be said to be universal: emi- 
nence in any walk of life is now not confined to language or country : 
the circle which once enclosed talent or invention within a narrow 
boundary, has widened to a vast circumference, and they who in gone 
by times could only hope to benefit or charm the few, may in the 
present feel their influence and their power extended almost beyond 
computation. 

This is eminently the case with literature. Let talent but chronicle 
itself in any language, and presently we find it emigrating and disse- 
minating itself wherever it is likely to meet with appreciation. In- 
stead of the citizenship of a solitary spot, genius has now the citizen- 
ship almost of the world. Ifa man achieve reputation at home, he is 
presently well known abroad. ‘Thus it is that the Walter Scott of 
Germany comes to England through the medium of translation, and 
in the present instance most worthily introduced. 

The genius of Alexis has indeed gained for him the title of being 
the Walter Scott of Germany ; but it is unquestionably a species of 
similarity of originality, rather than the most distant approach to imi- 
tation, which has acquired for him the distinction. Broad lines of 
parallel power indeed at once strike the eye, but the minor traits are 
markedly distinct. “ The Burgomaster of Berlin,” indeed, displays 
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34 Notices of New Works. 


the same enlarged scope of comprehension, the same power of grafting 
an engaging fiction on facts already long ago enacted, the same ability 
of marshalling incidents and events so as to lead most naturally to the 
desired consummation, the same power of harmonizing the ideal with 
the actual: these are the elements of talent which no imitative power 
can ever reach ; the possession of a birthright rather than the acqtiisi- 
tion of even the most devoted industry ; they who possess these powers 
may exert them to a great extent of similarity, but inasmuch as 
they are beyond the reach of attainment through the ordinary pro- 
cesses of labour, so do they bear their own testimony to their own 
originality. In the qualities which a ready apprehension and a quick 
adaptive power throw open to the copyist, our great novelist and 
Alexis differ immeasurably, being so entirely distinct as to put all 
comparison out of question. 

From these more general though relevant observations we pass to 
a consideration of ‘* The Burgomaster of Berlin,” a work of such real 
power and talent, that the English public may indeed thank the 
translator for bringing it under their notice, and that too in a manner 
so every way worthy the talent of its author. The tale is one of the 
highest class of historical novels ; it comprehends a portion of the his- 
tory of the chartered and united towns of Berlin and Koeln, which, 
while striving and struggling under the influence of petty jealousies 
with each cther, had yet also to contend against Frederick I., Mark- 
graf and Kur-prince of Brandenburg, as he so styled himself. If the 
work have a fault, it is in that rich and rare one of an over plenitude 
of material. From first to last there is a constant succession of scenes 
of bustling incident and dramatic power: scenes characteristic both of 
the times and the country, and full of novel interest to the English 
reader. There is a spice of Victor Hugo in the dash with which 
Alexis plunges into his narrative: no note of preparation, no round- 
about of circumlocution, no lines of circumvallation, but “ Heigh 
presto!” and we are in front of the Senate-house, on the Long- 
Bridge connecting the quarrelsome towns of Berlin and Koeln, in the 
midst of a din and a tumult, and a discord and confusion, so vividly 
described as to be all but seen and heard, and proving but a fit intro- 
duction to the divided legislative assembly within. ‘Truly in those 
days, as well as in later ones, senate-houses were not unlike bear- 
gardens ; the opposition benches raved and rated at each other with 
great unction and zeal, and hailed each other with quite as hearty a 
good will. There is a stroke of skill in this, however, independent of 
its graphic ability, which ought not to be passed unnoted. It is the 
virulent tumult of the scene, all strife and clamour, with the din of 
the populace without, which is made to contrast so finely with the 
first introduction of the deep, calm, quiet, melancholy-toned character 
of the Burgomaster.. Nothing could be more effective than the oppo- 
sition between the agitation of the surrounding scene and the imposing 
stillness of him who presided over it, saving it might be the rush of 
his full feelings when aroused into their expression. Undoubtedly 
this opening out of the history of the Burgomaster of Berlin is vividly 
and vigorously imagined, and throughout the narrative the mind 
fastens itself with undeviating interest on the masterly concep- 
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Notices of New Works. 35 


tion, The succession, we might say the rush, of incident continues 
unbroken from beginning to end, yet through it all the real hero re- 
tains his hold upon our feelings and our thoughts, almost without dis- 
traction or disunion, though the beautiful heroine, his daughter, the 

ueenly Elizabeth, and her lover, the generous and valorous leader of 
i. populace, Henning Moller, might, under a less potent rivalry, 
have claimed an undivided interest. It has been the fashion in litera- 
ture, perhaps because it has been the fasion in the world, to attach 
the interest chiefly, if not alone, to youth and loveliness, to feminine 
grace or masculine spirit, or at least to those more splendid appen- 
dages to our humanity which, by contributing to the vain glory of the 
world, that world itself agrees to stamp as current. Thus it is a rare 
thing for us to find our hearts attacked in behalf of middle age, or per- 
sonal mediocrity, though reason confesses that they share the perils as 
well as the pleasures common to those whom nature has more highly 
and richly gifted. For our own parts, we fully believe that through- 
oat the progressive stages of human life no era can be found so full of 
intense interest as that in which a man of powerful character and 
strong feeling approaches something nearer to the barrier which 
divides the two worlds. His mind treasured with the experience of 
the past, and coming within the anticipative shadow of the future, 
acquires a power and intensity which put to shame the senseless 
ravings of the youthful hero, worked up with evil passions and puerile 
desires, hot with boyish ardour for some object which, obtained, ere 
long he may despise, and missed, he may as soon forget to regret. 
It is difficult for the mind to respond to these claims upon its sympa- 
thies, excepting it may be while capable of being influenced by similar 
emotions, which can but be ephemeral; but it is far otherwise with 
the involuntary feelings of veneration, and those yearnings of the 
heart, by which we insinctively honour old age. King Lear is a fine 
example of this species of interest, and “ The Burgomaster of Berlin” 
isanother. The character is indeed a lofty conception. Born of a 
line whose heritage it is to live under the shadows of foreboded doom, 
his very temperament seems to correspond with the position of his lot. 
The factions between the people of Berlin on the one hand, and 
those of Koeln on the other, the discords between the trades and 
the aristocracy, zeal for the free town, with the Kur-prince watch- 
ing with a keen eye to grasp it in his hand with the all-powerful 
right of might—alternately troubled and maltreated of all, suffering 
outrage, insult, obloguy—immaculate in his public character, blame- 
less in his private one—the ruin of his personal fortune completed by 
the payment of the town’s debts, lamenting the divisions of the two 
quarrelling townships, and feeling the necessity of their union s0 
strongly as to be willing to purchase coalition at the price next his 
heart, even the sacrifice of his only left child, the noble and generous 
Elizabeth, ready herself to purchase peace at the cost of a loathed 
Marriage with an influential branch of the opposite faction—banished, 
au alien and a beggar—and yet again so restored that the latter days 
were better than the first ;—in every position, under every aspect, t 
Burgomaster of Berlin commands our sympathies, rivets our attention, 
and absorbs our interest. 
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The power of this finely imagined portrait may almost be imagined 
from the circumstance of its forcible prominency and the species of 
commanding influence which he sustains through scenes of tumult 
enterprise, and passion; of wars abroad and quarrels at home; of 
beleaguered towns and insensate citizens running riot through the 
streets; of camps where the arms seem always clashing, and senates 
where the war of words rages quite as loud, through an assemblage of 
ever-acting and ever-talking men, forming a perfect crowd of nois 
jostling, energetic, disputatious beings ;—through all this, we say, 
“ The Burgomaster of Berlin” walks his solitary way pre-eminent in 
the loneliness of his dignity. 

It may be that in the perusal of this work, a perusal that will be 
wide and take a range far beyond that of the ordinary circle of nove} 
readers—it may, we say, be possible that “The Burgomaster of Berlin” 
may be denied the pre-eminence of being its hero. It is possible that 
the young and the ardent may overlook the solitary man torn by con- 
flicting anxieties, and find in the devoted lover of the lofty Elizabeth 
the principal personage of the history. The mistake will not be un- 
natural. Brave, daring, energetic, generous, with just so much incon- 
gruity as may amuse, and just so much of mystery as may interest, 
Henning Moller would truly enough have been entitled to the highest 
place, had not “ The Burgomaster of Berlin” occupied the scene ; 
while, even with this admission, he carries the feelings of the reader 
with him in no ordinary measure and degree. ‘There is a romance in 
the chivalrous character of the young plebeian, a generosity, and a 


determination to achieve great things, which make him the equal, if 


not the superior, of the proud and high Elizabeth. In reading the 
work we seem to embody what it depictures—the gloomy house of 
the Burgomaster, with its windows looking out on the stately statue 
of Roland—the ever-deploring aunt, wailing like winter winds—the 
radiant ddughter, with her meteor smile ere the sun of her hopes de- 
clined ;—we see all this and more—we even fancy that our eyes are 
dazzled by the flashings of that ruby chain which seems to hold 
entwined in its mystic links the doom of the Burgomaster’s house. 

The reputation of Alexis, the great popular author of Germany, will 
ut once command the attention of the English public, and will most 
certainly more than satisfy their utmost expectations. For interest of 
narrative; for the spirited nationality of its idiom, which has been 
admirably preserved in the translation, and imparts an air of extra- 
ordinary novelty; for energy of character and power of description ; 
for comprehensiveness of plan and power in execution, “ The burgo- 
master of Berlin” will find but few rivals in the present day. 

We proceed to offer confirmation of the opinions we have expressed 
in an extract. The necessities of the Burgomaster drive him to a Jew. 


* And just now, when every thing had become quiet, and each was 
whispering a prayer against the storm, they heard a low knocking at the 
door. The burgher’s bell had long struck, and after that no Jew dared 
to go out; indeed, who would wish to be out in weather such as that? 
They all listened, and there came another knocking—low, but distinct 
enough. 

* ¢ Don’t open the door, Joel,’ said the mother, trembling, as Joel stood 
up; but he only locked the drawer of his cabinet, and listened atten- 
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Notices of New Works: 37 
tively, while his eye followed the shadows thrown by the light of the 


ane’ Don’t open, father! they will be pursuers.’ ‘ That’s just the way 
the Vehmrichters knock! ‘ May God preserve us!’ said tbe 3; and the 
youngest whimpered, ‘ That’s the way the Schlemihl knocks at a house- 
door f° 

© Baruch shook his head. ‘The Vehmrichters will not knock at a Jew’s 
door; and pursuers do not creep, like the fitchet, to the dove-cote; and 
the Schlemihl does not knock aud ask for admittance, he comes like the 
worm in the pear fruit, and one sees him first when he has gone out, 
Open, Rachel, and let the stranger in,’ 

« They all trembled sadly, cowering together; and they begged and 
implored him, as he valued his safety and theirs, not to open, ite, how- 
ever, motioned them away with his hand: ‘ Do you not hear, Rachel ? 
I say, the third time, open the door.’ 

« And they begged now that they might all go to the door with him; 
and the young men took the lights, and such sticks and weapons as they 
could lay hold of. But he ordered them to go quickly to their rooms, 
and shut themselves closely in, and remain quiet, and by no means to 
listen. 

“ «Who would come creeping to a Jew’s house? Not he who would 
do him an injury, nor one who would be heard and seen of others. It is 
one who is in want of something, and privately too, that he may conceal 
it even from his own shadow.’ This he said to his wife, when the others 
had got away; and he then murmured to himself, ‘ He who would drive 
away the guests who come to us thus, would drive gain from our doors, 
for by daylight there is no road to the Jew’s house.’ 

“ Rachel, his wife, had now opened the door, with fear and trembling, 
and taken the man who stood outside, who was wet and whitened over 
with snow like a stone statue, by the arm, and had led him along the 
dark passage, without saying a word, to where Baruch stood at the room. 
door; she then took herself noiselessly away, and Baruch bowed low 
before his unknown guest, for the man was wrapped in his cloak, and his 
bonnet was drawn over his face. He led him silently into the room, and 
then carefully closed the door. 

“ The stranger had approached the fire, to shake the snow off and warm 
himself, but he did not discover his face; even when asked, with a low 
obeisance, if he would not take off his cloak, he made a motion to the 
contrary. Baruch approached near, and whispered, ‘ Herr, you whose 
foot has honoured my threshold, and to whom I give honour as is your 
due, the door is locked, the shutters are closed, no eye can see you here, 
nor any ear hear you, save that of your servant Baruch.’ 

“The stranger covered his face deeper in his mantle; ‘ Dost thou 
know me?’ 

“*1T do know,’ answered Baruch; ‘but I shall know you no more 
when your foot hath trod outside my door, I will sweep the dust from 
the planks, that none may see your footsteps, and clear away the snow 
which your foot has trodden, Baruch’s house is like a grave for what he 
hears, and his memory is like a sieve, when he sees again the Christians 
who have visited him !’ 

“The stranger threw off his cloak, and Baruch bent lower than he had 
done before, as he saw the Burgornaster of Berlin, Herr Johannes 
Rathenow, standing before him. 

‘** Art thou surprised to see me in thy house?’ 

“* Herr, it is your house, if you will it so.’ 

** My house!’ said Herr Rathenow, and he looked round with a shud- 
der. He was not ill, but he was pale, and there was an air of sadness 
over it. 

““*« Why should a poor Jew be surprised, Herr ? He has no right to 
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38 Notices of New Works. 


be surprised, nor yet to rejoice; he is gost whatever the powerful entle 
ye would have him be ; and what they would have him do, that oe 
oes.’ 

“* He fetched an arm-chair out of the corner. On Herr Johannes turning 
away unwillingly, he continued— 

*¢ You can sit down on this chair, Herr, without shame or danger. 
Many a gentleman has sat on it, who no one would have thought had ever 
knocked at a Jew’s door. By the God of my fathers, never a Jew sat him 
on it? 

“« Something like a smile might have been seen to flit across his features 
as he said this, and he now pulled the cover hastily from the leather 
cushion, and drew himself heh into a corner, whilst Herr Johannes sat 
down. What could be worse than to sit on a chair whereon a Jew had 
sat, or pace backwards and forwards under a Jew’s roof? He sat for a 
moment silent, thinking of many things, and it was easily discernible how 
difficult he found it to make a commencement. 

«¢ ¢ Dost thou know why I have sought thee?’ 

« ¢ Because it were not suitable, in either town, that a Jew should 
tread the threshold of one of the powerful ; the people would ask, ‘ What 
does he want a Jew for ?’ 

« ¢ Baruch, thou knowest!’ 

«© Tt cannot be because the senate would forbid the Jews to purchase 
beasts. We may buy none, now, but what the butchers leave. It cannot 
be about the tax, for the senate would send the bailiff, and not the burgo- 
master; nor can it be—’ 

« « Enough, Baruch ; thou art rich.’ 

** € God of my fathers! I—and rich! Yes, if it had not been for the 
layings in wait, and the prosecutions, the dogs and the funeral piles under 
Louis, whom they call the Roman, They burnt my grandfather, and they 
strangled my grandmother with a pitch twine. God of Israel! they had 
lost all their own children in the plague, and yet they had poisoned the 
wells and brought the pestilence to the land! Only one child was saved, 
and carried into the woods—my father. And since the restoration—' 

««¢ There have been many rich years, and your lean kine have fed them- 
selves fat again. Silence, Jew !—the people murmur.’ 

“« The noble gentleman in the senate will surely not listen to the peo- 
ple’s grumbling.’ 

“« © If ye are reasonable, and yield what justice requires of ye, and are 
not proud, as your fathers were! That was why the pursuers came. 
The bad times may come again. Baruch, thou art rich.’ 

*« * Most reverend, most merciful sir ; by starving and enduring want, 
and keeping close together all I earned by sweat and toil, it may be that 
others are poorer than old Baruch!’ 

*©* When the senate bought the great annuities, thou biddest four hun- 
dred marks. Peace! what avails it to talk? I amin want of a sum of 
money, for which thou shalt have security and take interest as does a 
Jew,—if thou knowest how to be silent, and gettest me the money before 
the cock crows,’ he added, in a lower voice. 

** Baruch murmured something to himself, counting on his fingers: 

“« ¢ Before the cock crows, reverend sir ?—it is a large sum.’ 

« « What is ?’ 

*« * Forty-seven score groschens.’ 

« ¢ Jew !" broke from the burgomaster’s lips, and he raised himself up 
in astonishment: ‘ what dost thou mean with thy forty and seven score 
groschens ?” 

«“¢ For which you came to my poor house,’ said Baruch, still in the 
same attitude. He stood as before, humbly in the corner, peeping out of 
his eyes at the burgomaster, who allowed his head again to sink on his 
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Notices of New Works. 39 
, careful to.conceal the effect which the other's words had had upon 


«¢ Yes, just about—forty or fifty !’ 
oee Fifty,—it is a great sum,’ and he looked at him even more cunningly, 
¢ And forty-seven Is a great sum too—too much for one who owes it, and 
pas'not got it. In other egg the senate pays its master’s debts, and 
wot the burgomaster the debts which are the senate’s,’ 

The burgomaster saw that Baruch knew more than he ought to 
know. He cast an angry look at him, and said, 

«Hold thy tongue; ‘tis not for thee to question the senate’s pure 

ses.’ 

Uae Who dares do that, reverend sir? Do not we live in the breath of 
its favour, and when the breath is withdrawn we die? But forty-seven 
score, in these bad times—and Mollner must have the money to-morrow. 
Well, but he might wait—the young man—as long as the burgomaster 
pledges himself for it.’ 

“In a word, Baruch, thy conditions ?” 

«* Yes—conditions to a noble gentleman, and to the master who is 
above the noble gentleman. He used to be such a fine gentleman—Herr 
Schumm, I mean, in Friar’s Street—he sits him down on his money-bags, 
and to leave an old friend in difficulties for seven and forty score gro- 
schens !” 

“The most painful journey that the burgomaster had ever taken had 
been to the Jew’s house, to beg money from a man whose hand he would 
shudder to touch ; and now that he was in it, the chair in which he sat 
seemed to him like the dock in which the prisoner stands before his 

e. 
oi Baruch, I have need of the money.’ 

** Money! When I remember the great Herr Albertus! He was like 
a lord of glory, and had seven and forty horses in his stables; and now, 
his grandson to enter a Jew's house for forty and seven score groschens! 
Oh, thou just God! And to have no more friends—the Rathenows! It 
is not the first time—to be sure, to be sure. The senate, the day before 
yesterday,— who would have thought it ?’ 

“¢ What, Jew!’ Herr Johannes actually shook upon his chair, 

* € But the Wyns—the rich house of Wyns,’ continued Baruch, ‘ have 
money to lend upon good security. And they are so rich—have their es- 
tates at Frankfort, and in the rich Oder valley, their barns and their boats 
full of fat things ; and have ever been friends of the Rathenows—not even 
seven and forty score groschens to a friend!’ ” 





The History of Ancient America anterior to the Time of Columbus ; 
proving the identity of the Aborigines with the Tyrians and Israelites ; 
and the introduction of Christianity into the Western Hemisphere by 
the Apostle St. Thomas. By Grorce Jones, M.R.S.1., F.S.V. 
The Tyrian Era. 


“ The History of Ancient America, anterior to the Time of Colum- 
bus.” The eye is at once caught, and the mind struck by this title. 
Can such a record amount to more than supposition ? be other than 
imaginative? Can deductions be arrived at with anything like an 
approach to certainty? The very nature of a history seems to argue 
against its being derivable from any other authority saving that of 
facts chronicled in consecutive succession. When once these have to 
be guessed at, their form becomes imperfect, their outline doubtful, 
their tangibility matter of conjecture, their whole arrangement full of 
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doubtful disorder, their very existence apocryphal. We are unwilling 
to substitute theories for substantialities, and it is well that we should 
require convincing evidence and the strongest testimony to establish 
the strict truth of history. And yet with the fullest conviction of the 
all importance of such carefulness in our admissions, we are con- 
strained to admit that Mr. Jones has ranged a mass of evidence on his 
side meriting the gravest consideration, and willing as we are to allow 
that events may not be written on parchment alone, but that they 
may be traced in visible lines on the fragments of prostrate cities, and 
on the scattered relics of man, wherever he has once held his habita- 
tion. Whether or not our author may convince the world of the 
verity of his theories, he must have fully earned from it the reputation 
of deep research, painstaking investigation, and most ingenious deduc- 
tion; for, in truth, this, the first moiety of his labours, is a long line 
of argument worked out with as much power as industry, on a per- 
fectly new tract of travel, and leading to a most important end. 

The mind can never be contented with an isolated fact. It cannot 
concentrate its gaze upon some simple position, but must, whether 
or not it will, speculate upon events, and trace them backwards, until 
the track is lost in obscurity, though it may have resulted in that on 
which it first fastened its attention. This is eminently the case in 
those extraordinary discoveries of ancient cities which have compara- 
tively recently been discovered in South America. In contemplating 
these wonderful relics of the past, we behold the proof that there has 
existed a people rich in the arts of civilization. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, these attest the existence of a polished nation. The 
ruins of vast cities, of terraced temples and noble palaces, the very 
fragments of which are choked up by a giant vegetation, so that the 
ancient records of man are underdated by the superscriptions of na- 
ture,—these mark that there has been a past unlike the present. That 
time has been when our race upheaped the stones in the wilderness 
into the fair proportions of architecture, and chiselled records on the 
granite, and outspread the glowing colouring, not only for existing 
pride and glory, but to furnish to future ages attestations of their own 
existence, thus bequeathing them the legacy of a mysterious memory. 
But who were then our mighty ancestors of the human family? We 
are accustomed to speak of Columbus as the great discoverer of this 
portion of the globe, and to imagine, that while following his foot- 
steps, we are treading primeval ground. The mind, however, staggers 
at the supposition that these mementos of a time when the arts were 
dwelling in these Mexican wilds, should only prove that the tide of 
civilization flowed so high but to ebb again so low. If this were not 
the case, strange hands must have reared those stately edifices, and 
lavished on them their adornment; and this being supposable, are 
inherent traces to be found of their parentage and derivation? Mr. 
Jones tells us boldly that it is so, and with a strength of reasoning 
that ought not to be rejected until it is refuted. Who then were these 
colonists? Those of Tyre escaping from the slaughter-house of their 
city from Alexander of Macedon—the Great, in his love of butchery 
and warfare. Such a supposition is undoubtedly in surprising har- 
mony with the circumstances from which it is deduced. Such a 
5 
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e at once accounts for architeciural and masonic skill, fur it 
was the people of Tyre, under Hiram, their king, who aided Solomon so 
largely in building the temple, not only with materials, but with cun- 
ning workmen; and hence, also, that otherwise unaccountable coinci- 
dence of ornament found in these ancient ruins with Greece, the 
far-famed meandering border of squared lines being common in those 
relies, and its presence being naturally accounted for by the com- 
munication of the people of Tyre with those of Greece. Hence, too, 
the introduction of the Tyrian shell, so celebrated for its purple dye, 
found amongst the sculpiure; and hence, more than all, those insignia 
of devotion to the day-god Apollo, perpetuated in the Mexican idola- 
try of the sun. We cannot, however, follow Mr. Jones through his 
long line of reasoning. His mind has explored a vast multitude of 
facts, and his new and startling position, at the least, demands investi- 

tion. We might almost say that he has brought before us not con- 
jectures but deductions, The striking originality of his idea is ably 
supported by arguments, which most ingeniously connect the present 
with the past. ‘The volume now issued comprises but the half of Mr. 
Jones’s plan, but its merit makes us hope that we may soon see it 
perfected. 

We extract a species of summary of our author’s arguments, not as 
the most favourable specimen of his style, which is rich and flowing, 
but because it will the better enable our readers to comprehend 


his theory. 


“ To establish that the Aborigines of South and Central (é. e. Mexican) 
America, were from the Last of the Tyrian family in Asia, the following 


arguments and evidences have been produced: viz.—The separation of 


the Aborigines of the Western Hemisphere into two distinct races, or 
people;—and that division justified by absolute contrasts in their moral 
and physical condition and manners,—in their political and religious cus. 
toms and observances ;—and in addition to these powerful contrasts, is the 
fact,—that North America possesses no Architectural stone ruins,—while 
in the Mexican portion of the Continent, many Cities and Temples have 
been found. 

“The great and injurious error of naming the Aborigines—‘ Inprans’— 
was pointed out,—as well as the Author, and the cause of the misnomer, 
and its effects. The title of the first Epoch was then given, and the 
arrangement of the several propositions for establishing its truth. 

* An elaborate argument was next founded upon the important and 
interesting question,—‘* Are the Fine Arts of sufficient authority, to be 
received in evidence, for establishing historical records or events P” 
Having produced an answer con amore,—and especially illustrated the 
answer, by the resuscitation of the Ruins of Rome, we proceeded in the 
belief that the argument was conclusive and in the affirmative. 

“ The fact was then established of the discovery of the ancient Ruins in 
Southern or Central America,—viz. at Mitla, Cholula, Uxmal, Palenque, 
Quirigua, Ocosingo, Tecpan-Guatimala, Gueguetinango, Quiche, Copan, 
Chi-chen, Zayi, Kabah, Espita, Ticol, and Labnah,—and these severally 
upon the high authority of the justly renowned Humboldt,—the Spanish 
Commissioners Del Rio and Waldeck,—Dupaix and Galindo,—and last, 
not least, the enterprising American Traveller, Stephens,—and his artist- 
associate, Catherwood :—and to which list may now be added the name 
of Norman. Stephens has investigated other Ruins in Yucatan, but they 
are precisely analogous to that of Uxmal. Keference was then made to 
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the Mexican Paintings preserved in the Vatican, Bologna, and Madrid 
and republished in the folio Volumes by Lord Kingsborough. 

* Extracts followed from the descriptions ot the Ruins of Copan, Pa- 
lenque, and Uxmal, with such commentaries as were required, for j]]ys. 
tration of the Architecture and Sculpture, or for detecting errors, 

“ A Critical analysis was then presented of the conclusions arrived at 
by Stephens, in reference to the Architecture, and of the Nations rejected 
by him as the builders. His errors were shown by his own contradictions - 
and the basis of his argument being founded upon those errors, the eon. 
clusions, as a necessity, fell to the ground ; for it was shown that the only 
Nation or People that could claim to be Architects, and having means ty 
reach the Continent, were not so much as mentioned by him, and eon. 
sequently not investigated. If he had done so, it would instantly hay, 
interfered with a favourite conclusion, which he was determined to arrive 
at; if not by artistical and scientific reasoning, at least by one of the 
noblest ¢raits in the human character,—viz. Love of Country. ‘This was 
so pardonable in a book merely of * Incidents of ‘Travel,’ that while it 
could not deprive honest criticism of exposing the sophistry, it at ounce, 
from pure sympathy in the sentiment, withheld the shaft of condem- 
nation. 

“ We then proceeded to prove, upon the direct rules of Art, that th 
pyramidal ruins forming bases for receiving—and with the peculiar super. 
structures on them, that they were only traceable as Egypto-Tyrian 
Architecture—that the Sculpture aided this conclusion, and finally esta- 
blished the Nation to be Tyrian, from recording the celebrated worship ot 
Saturn,—the victim-craving Moloch of Canaan's descendants. 

“A no less strong than interesting proof, we submit, was brought to 
the consideration of the reader, in the general identity between Solomon's 
Temple of Jerusalem, built by Tyrians, and the ‘Temples of Palenque and 
Copan.” 


Meredith. By the CounvTEss or BLESSINGTON. 


The sunshine of a bright literary reputation has long rested on Lady 
Blessington. The graceful labours of her pen have done their part in 
beguiling the weary of a sense of pain, and occupying the mind that 
might else have been dwelling on its own sorrows. She has been the 
companion of many a winter’s hearth and of many a summer's bower ; 
and therefore it is that in this her last production she is entitled to the 
welcome of a friend. 

In the character of an author, as in that of an individual, there wil! 
always be found distinct traits dissimilar from others and peculiar to 
self, — Lady Blessington is thus distinguished. — Her works are 


all marked by a refinement singularly her own; not the refinement ot 


station alone, although this has, doubtless, spread an almost imper- 
ceptible heightening over the whole polish, but a tastefulness derived 
from the quality of her own mind, which would have existed in any 
other position of society ; for though extraneous and adventitious cir- 
cumstances may gild an inferior metal, yet the gold, whether burnished 
or not, hath unquestionably the higher value after all. When they 
exist unitedly, both the sterling worth and the visual charm command 
unhesitating appreciation, and this is eminently the case in all Lady 
Blessington’s productions. A delicate refinement, a cultivated taste, 
real feeling and genuine sentiment, all of them rare and costly 
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ingredients in the composition of the modern novel, combine in her 
attractive works, and unite in “ Meredith” in no ordinary degree. 
The work is written in the style of an autobiography, a mode which 
when competently handled imparts an air of truthfulness and reality 
toa recital which undoubtedly seems to bring the reader into much 
more intimate acquaintance with the narrator than any other. 
Meredith, commencing his narrative from the date of his nursery 
days, grows into an old acquaintance as his tale progresses, till at its 
close we are constrained to find ourselves old friends. There is, how- 
ever, a peculiarity in the work which we know not whether to attri- 
bute to skill or the simple workings of nature: we speak of its early 
and its latter half being of distinct character. It is possible that a 
third supposition, which we venture to make, may be the true one; 
namely, that the different portions of the work may have been written 
at different eras of time, and that the progressive change which passes 
over all things may have marked itself on the last moiety of “ Mere- 
dith.” From whatever cause this result may have sprung, it isa merit 
in the work, being just that reflected counterpart of nature which the 
experience of every human being must furnish. There is in it all the 
difference of aspect and impression which life in its opening and life in 
its close supplies. In the first half of Meredith, before his personal history 
becomes agitated by the hazarding of his stakes for happiness, while his 
juvenile days, those days when sorrows seem but to write themselves 
on sand are yet unspent, the tide of the narrative flows on without any 
deep agitation, though doubtless there is a tender feeling elicited in 
the cause of a mother’s injuries and sorrows. ‘This is, however, but 
the shade, the sentiment of this earlier portion; otherwise, the scenes 
are full of most admirably depictured traits, all developing the utter 
heartlessness of that world of fashion which Lady Blessington paints 
with a truth so forcible. Her resemblances of high life are indeed 
portraits, and her descriptions views transferred to paper: throughout 
them she is sparkling, epigrammatic, fashionable ; yet not without the 
softening of sentiment: but in the latter half it is that Lady Blessing- 
ton puts forth her strength. It is here that, entering on a plot of real 
novelty, and arousing all the stronger and sterner passions of the 
heart, she manifests her higher capabilities. [Exploring untrodden 
ground in literature in these our days of never-tiring discovery, is like 
finding a new country, and such honour has Lady Blessington ; for 
certainly our memory supplies us with no corresponding fiction to the 
one before us. The tangled skein of the fortunes of * Meredith” have 
no counterpart in our literature. We do not even hint at its merits, 
because it will be widely read, and we would not diminish a fraction 
of its interest. In speaking of the different character of the earlier 
and later portions of the work, we would expressly be understood that 
the interest is not divided. On the contrary, the skill which at length 
combines the moieties, that for a while appear so unconnected, 1s 


most remarkable. If for a while we imagine that the boyish days of 


the hero have only been dwelt upon for the sake of fustening our atten- 
tion on him, we find as we advance that the links which connect the 
twain together may have been for a time invisible, but are not the 
less real and binding. We find, as we approach the conclusion, how 
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incomplete would be the one without the other, and that the two 
halves are necessary to make the whole. 

It is great praise to say that a thing is perfect of its kind: we think, 
however, that our readers will say with us that the following portrait 
is perfect in its kind. The speaker had met an old ladye-love. 


“ <Tf not an indisereet question, my lord, I should like to know how 
your merriage was broken off. ‘The lady was not likely to prove faith. 
less; and your lordship, I presume, was then as little disposed to incon. 
stancy ?’ 

* € She certainly did not; indeed, few women could have been inconstant 
to me, for I was considered to be the best-looking young fellow about 
town. Nor was I, according to my own opinion, faithless; although 
matiy people, and especially her family aud friends, accused me of fickle. 
ness, Within two days of the one named for our nuptials, 1 forced her to 
a water-party, for which I had made such expensive preparations, that 
although the weat er threatened rain, [ was not willing to postpone it. 
Her mother, and indced herself, objected to go, but I overruled their 
objections, and cariied the point. The day turned out to be wretched; 
she took a severe cold, and on the morrow was pronounced to be dan- 
gerously ill, Our marriage was consequently postponed ; and when, 
alter three or four weeks’ confinement to her chamber, my intended bride 
was allowed to receive a visit from me, L found her totally altered in ap- 
pearance, pale, thin, and with a cough which sounded like a death 
knell in my ear. I consequently determined to await the result before I 
took any step relative to our marriage. Not so her lady mother, who 
sugested to me, that as my betrothed was still delicate, and that a mild 
climate was recommended for her, she thought it very advisable that our 
nuptials should at once take place, and that we should depart for the 
South of Italy, where a winter’s residence could not fail to restore the 
health of her daughter. I could not conceal the surprise and disapproba- 
tion I felt at so preposterous a project, and advised, in preference to its 
adoption, that she should take her daughter to Italy, where I could join 
them whenever, if ever, her health was restored ; but that to marry her at 
present, and so become a wirse instead of a bridegroom, was totally out 
of the question. Lady Mellebrooke chose to take this proposal ill, and 
be offended. She accused me of want of affection for her daughter, and I 
honestly stated, that when I offered my hand the object of my aflec- 
tion was in good health, and in high beauty, while now she appeared to 
me to be in a consumption, and her beauty was certainly much impaired. 
Would you credit it? the mother became angry—said I could have no feel- 
ing to act in such a manner, regretted that her poor child, as she called 
her, had ever known me, laid the blame of her illness on the cold she had 
caught, owing to my obstinacy in forcing her to go on the water on a bad 
day ; and, in short, said a thousand unreasonable and absurd things. I 
grew angry, and declared 1 would never marry her daughter, She burst 
into tears, and asked me—nay, prayed me not to endanger the life of her 
child, by letting it be known, in her present weak state, that I had refused 
to fulfil my engagement to her; and I, good-naturedly, consented to keep 
on the mask until her strength was a little restored, though secretly deter- 
mined never to marry a woman of delicate health—a step which might 
not only interrupt the enjoyment of my life, by making my house an hos- 
pital, but might seriously endanger my own health and that of my pos- 
terity. To say the truth, my passion had greatly abated from the day I 
felt sure of her becoming mine. Que voulez vous ? I had been kept so 
long in suspense, she had so many suitors, and her mother was so scru- 
pulous about the character of him who was to be the successful one, that 
my feelings were wound up to the utmost pitch of excitement. Ounce ace 
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cepted, and sure of her, the love daily, hourly, decreased, and all her 
other suitors being dismissed, I no longer experienced any of those fears 
which are necessary to keep alive love as thorns are to guard the rose, 
But to resume my story: the invalid was persuaded by her mother that 
the marriage was prolubited for a year, by oh physicians, and so she re- 
mained in perfect ignorance of my refusal to wed her. Lady Mellebrooke, 
the proudest and most stately dame that I ever happened to meet, but 
also the most doting mother, was now obliged, while hating me for what 
she was pleased to consider my selfish conduct, to conciliate me, in order 
that my visits should not cease. My position was rather an awkward 
one, for her daughter, believing that she was to be my wife as soon as her 
health was restored, nay more, thinking that my consent, to the postpone- 
ment of a year was a new proof of my affection, lavished on me all those 
nameless and indescribable attentions which the most pure-minded and 
modest young creatures can evince towards a betrothed husband, without 
losing the least portion of that delicacy and dignity which form so great 
an attraction in them. There was something positively touching in ber 
manner towards me; so much so, that at times I was almost tempted to 
break through the resolution formed by my prudence, and by marrying 
her, acquire the right of accompanying her abroad, and watching over 
her health. At such moments, I used to catch her mother’s scornful eye 
fixed on my face with an expression of contempt and dislike, that only 
subsided when they melted into pity for her deceived daughter, and large 
tears coursed each other down her pale face. My prudence, however, 
vanquished my temporary irresolution ; and as I reflected on the anxiety 
and personal inconvenience to which I should be exposed by travelling 
with an invalid, I congratulated myself on my firmness ; although when 
her mother demanded her portrait from me, it cost me a pang to resign it. 
The moment of parting was a very painful trial to her poor gentle soul, 
and a very awkward one tome. She wept on my shoulder as she whis- 
pered me not to be uneasy about her, and urged me to join her soon, 
while her stately mother looked daggers at me, and almost tore her 
daughter from my arms. She went abroad, and after some months reco- 
vered. When her mother thought ber strong enough to bear the shock, 
she broke to her daughter my refusal to wed her, and her opinion of what 
she considered to be my unfeeling conduct. Women, even the oldest of 
them, Mr. Rivers, have such crotchety notions about love. They fancy 
that everything else is to be sacrificed for it, and when they can no longer 
excite the passion themselves, they take up arms for their female relations 
and friends. A prudent man is, by them, sure to be accused of selfishness 
and want of feeling, &c., consequently, I conclude that I was not spared 
by Lady Mellebrooke, when she told her daughter what had occurred 
between us. However that may be, although p:epared for a letter of 
reproach, I heard no more of the fair girl to whom I had really been 
attached, until f received, through my bankers, a parcel containing my 
portrait, and all the gages d’amours which I had presented to Lady Mary 
when our marriage had been arranged. Not a line accompanied them, 
which, I own, rather surprised and somewhat mortified me. I heard by 
chance, from a person who had met them in [taly, that Lady Mary had a 
severe relapse, and was reduced nearly to the grave, and by comparing 
dates, ascertained that this must have been immediately after the disclo. 
sure made by her mother, and the return of my portrait and gifts. I ex. 
pected no less, for the poor girl really loved me passionately, and so did 
I her at first, but her illness alarmed me for my future comfort. Well, 
the fair invalid was taken to place after place in Italy for change of air. 
People who met her told me that she was a complete wreck, with spirits 
broken, and little chance of living : and then I congratulated myself that 
Thad not married her. In three years after I went to Baden, and the 
first person I saw there was my old flame, looking more blooming than 
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ever, which shows you that women don’t die of love, whatever people 
may pretend. Ina few hours afterwards I learned that, even while in the 
delicate state of health I have described, she had won the affection o} the 
Marquis of Leominster, who followed her, like her shadow, whenever gho 
moved, and became joint nurse with her mother. After two years unceas. 
ing assiduities, he was rewarded by her perfect recovery to health, and 
her fair hand; which was only accorded to him a few days betore they 
left Italy for Baden, whither they had been recommended to repair for the 
benefit of her mother. I quitted the place next day, not wishing to ep. 
counter the stern gaze of the cold and stately Dowager Countess | 
Mellebrooke, or to awaken painful feelings in the breast of her daughter 
who, I was fully convinced, still entertained for me a sentiment incom ‘-. 
tible with her new duties. I have only occasionally heard of the Mar. 
chioness of Leominster since, and out of delicacy to her feelings haye 
carefully avoided all intercourse; and now that she retains not even a 
trace of that elegant figure and lovely face which justified my youthfy 
preference for her, I rejoice that the moving mass of flesh so disagreeable 
to contemplate, is designated by any title rather than that of Lymington, 
Fancy me, who have so perfectly retained my figure—and he stood up to 
exhibit it—supporting on my arm such a woman as Lady Leominster now 
is. The very notion shocks me! And then the horror of having a young 
man, six feet high, with whiskers, calling me father, spending my money, 
and wishing me dead, that he might step into my shoes. Fancy me tra. 
velling about with an immensely fat wife, and two full-grown daughters, 
for whom husbands are to be found. The very thought appals me. | 
have been spared all this by my prudence, and have reason to be thankful 
for the escape.” 


The Power of Association. A Poem in three Parts. By the Rev. 
J. I. Camesett, M.A., Rector of Tilston, in the County of 
Chester. 

Independently of its own merit, a thing is either enhanced or de- 
teriorated by its application. The poetry which is devoted to decking 
immorality in costly and attractive garments, however rich may be the 
vems of its own adornment, becomes but like a worn or fretted gar- 
ment, whilst that which robes religion and virtue seems to receive a 
portion of that grace which it subserves. It is always with pleasurable 
feelings that we find talent devoted to worthy objects, but more es- 
pecially where the feeling is gratified by finding poetry, itself so at- 
tractive and beguiling, lending the sweetness of her numbers, the 
graces of her imagery, and the powers of her persuasion, to lead the 
heart and its affections into that path which is indeed consecrated as 
heavenward. ‘This feeling has been highly gratified in our perusal of 
Mr. Campbell's poem. ‘Taking advantage of the sympathies of our 
nature, which are ever so ready to respond to eood or evil, and which 
can never remain neuter, he has led them into that righteous channel 
which, while it is the only one of safety, leads with unerring certainty 
to their true reward. Love both to God and man, to our Maker and 
our brother, is his theme, all worked out by “ The Power of Associa- 
tion.” He imagines the wanderer from his home under almost every 
supposable condition of circumstances, but with his heart still y: arning 
towards that hallowed spot, and then, seizing on the type, he points 
the wanderer on earth to his home in heaven. There is a truthiulness 
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47 
and a simplicity in this preaching that at once convinces the under- 
standing and touches the heart. So, indeed, should literature teach 
from the lips of our clergy: so would the sacred character be digni- 
fied, instead of being, as it too often is, degraded by puerile, if not pol- 
luted labours. It is not from the pulpit alone that the divine should 
preach and teach: the pen is a powerful weapon, and, in the present 
days of literary ascendency, perhaps that which achieves the mightiest 
of the conquests in the world. Well is it, then, when the soldiers, 
thus powerfully armed and accoutred, range themselves under the 
banners of the Cross. The service is that which confers most honour, 
and promises most usefulness. 

Mr. Campbell’s poetry is chaste as his subject is worthy. No me- 
retricious ornament, no tinsel, no inflated imagery, no straining for 
effect, deface his work. On the contrary, he is simple, fervent, pure, 
with an ardent love of nature, a strong perception of the power of the 
innate affections—those links which bind our species together—and 
possessing a refinement which ts evidently a quality of his own mind. 
But an extract will best exemplify. 

“Sweet Home! in thee we see reflected bright 
The shadow of that Heaven far out of sight: 
There is our Father’s house, for which we long, 
There we shall cease to mourn, there join the song— 
‘Glory to God on high and peace on earth,’ 
Not through a creature’s, but Redeemer’s worth. 
When the plumed warvior takes the field afar, 
And mounts along with war his sable car, 
When all around is desolation drear, 
Do not the comforts of a home draw near ? 
Does not his home—the comforts he has left— 
Now that he feels at times of all bereft— 
Seem doubly sweet—a garden full of flowers, 
Where peace reclines beneath elysian bowers— 
Where waters gently ripple all the day, 
And shade and sunshine graced with colours gay ? 
Home, once so sweet, is now made doubly dear, 
For joy, and peace, and comfort, blossom here ! 

. * 


* . * 


The cottage stood, like some fair downy nest, 
With ivy cover’d, and with creepers tress’d ; 
High walls surround it, and well wooded walks— 
A lawn in front, and here green sloping balks— 
Sweet honeysuckles creep the porchway o'er, 

And roses deck the plot before the door ; 

Whilst here and there, a bench, or rustic chair, 
Invite attention to the picture fair, 

The murmuring stream, which turns the neighb'ring mill, 
The buzz of bees, are rural sounds which fill 

The ear with harmony—the mind with peace, 
Aud make them doubly value their release, 

When evening sheds her tears for loss of day, 
Then forth upon their well-kept lawn they stray, 
And as the moon her silvery light pours through 
The trembling leaves, and paints the distant view 
With light and shade, which she alone can give, 
They seeem once more to breathe—again to live! 
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How soft the light whioh falls on yonder hill— 
How hushed is Nature —not asleep, but still ! 
So think they as they stroll beneath the trees, 
And scent the evening air and hear the bees, 
Their pleasant murmur wafted by the breeze ; 
Or, seated in their parlour, whilst the moon 
Pours through the painted glass a flood like noon, 
They speak of dangers past and troubles o’er— 
The moonbeams glancing on the oaken floor— 
Whilst fancy dcaws the piciure of the past, 

So true to life, they almost hear the blast.”’ 


The following picture commends itself. 


“ High on the movatain-top, the shepherd lad, 


Stretched on the heather or his highland plaid, 
Admires the beauties of the vale below— 

The light and shade. as now they come and go; 
Traces the windings of the river fair, 

And feels as free from anxious thought or care 
As is the lark, which sings above his head 
When morning tints the east with strokes of red. 


No cares of church and state confound his brain, 
And rack his mind with anxious thoughtsof pain ; 
He knows no more about the world at large 
Than does the flock of which he has the charge ; 
He sits at ease—reclines upon the brae, 

When morning rises, or at wane of day ; 

Gives vent to joy, too big to be suppress’, 

As does the lark, which sings above his nest — 
Whistles and carols all the live-long day, 

And full of life, is therefore always gay ; 

Knows nothing about vapours or the spleen, 
And on such subjects knows not what you mean. 
The vale of blue expanding o’er his head, 

The heather which he makes at night his bed, 
The towering mountains, and extended plain, 
These are his joy—he seeks no greater gain ; 
And yet e’en he, as now he wanders o'er 

The mountain-tops, and treads the barren moor, 
Can think of home—his cottage in the waste, 
With some few shrubs and trees about it graced, 
And wander in his mind and with bis eyes 

O’er that same spot which now in distance flies, 
Rejoice when now he sees the distant glen, 

And hail the time when he his flock shall pen, 
And once more seated at his cottage door, 

Enjoy the pleasures of the eve before, 

Or, ’neath the shade of von high-spreading limes, 
The hum of bees, and distant village chimes.” 


Prety and Intellect relatively estimated ; Addressed especially to those 
who from profession or predilection are engaged im study, 7 
signed and accommodated for all readers in the community. 


Henry Epwarps, M.D. 
We verily believe that intellect is the idol of the present day, as 
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truly as if it was a visible and graven thing wrought by the hands of 
some cunning workman. Though it may not be a molten image, yet 
is it a veritable deification, and as such our homage is a violation of 
that commandment which confirms our worship ‘to the One, eternal 
and divine. We do not, of course, mean to undervalue intellect, since, 
under proper and appointed ordination, it is the fit teacher and minis- 
ter of the Supreme Being, and a very messenger appointed by Him- 
self. It is only when forgetting that he is but a missionary, and 
claiming divine honours for his own person, that we would deny his 
claims; otherwise there cannot be a higher, a more fitting, a more 
holy, or a more useful junction than that of intellect and piety. It is 
only in our fallen state that they can be severed, and only in the 
degree that we approach restoration that they can be re-united. 
Unhappily, in this world, they are so generally strangers, that the 
mention of the one does not suggest the vicinity of the other. Intel- 
lect walks the world alone: Piety is often found with the humblest in 
mind as in heart. We consider the book before us to be truly valua- 
ble ; it is a consideration of the respective worth of these two posses- 
sions, and its author has sought most industriously to prove that the 
smallest measure of religion is better than the highest attainments of 
unsanctified intellect, bringing arguments from the perishableness of 
the nature of most mental acquisitions, their connexion with this state 
of existence rather than another, and their unavailableness to that 
unseen future to which we are all hastening, to prove that they can 
contribute nothing towards the happiness of the blessed; whilst the 
smallest grain of true piety shall expand into a felicity, making a 
heaven of the heart which it inhabits whilst on earth, as well as pre- 
paring it for its heritage on high. Our author has most industriously 
gathered testimonials to the truth of this position from the writings 
of every class, even infidel mea bearing witness to its truth. — It 
perhaps justly belonged to Christian literature to follow out a line of 
reasoning, ennobling indeed to the humblest individual of the great 
family of the Divine Father, which, whilst it elevates piety to its true 
dignity, humbles intellect into a position of humility. ‘This work is 
itself the more welcome, because, combining reason with its own piety, 
it is the more likely to be the means of working out a good result on a 
class of men who have it large!y in their power to do good or evil on 
the one hand or the other; for certainly the higher orders of mind 
possess the greatest influences on society. Scriptural knowledge 
ought, undoubtedly, to be the test of all other species of knowledge, 
for that which is not with it must be against it. 

In conclusion, we can only say that we attach a high value to this 
work as one likely to be eminently useful in that field of labour in 
which the rewards are so great; and we make room for an extract as 
full of just reasoning as of sound meaning. 


* The distinction between the knowledge of doctrine on the one hand, 
and the practice of duty on the other, must be obvious to all, being dis- 
coverable to the simplest exercise of the mind, and illustrated, by their 
own observation and experience, every day of their lives. With the eye 


we may discern many miles off in a minute, but we cannot so quickly go 
thither. The plainest and dullest understanding may readily detect defi- 
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ciencies and faults in the most finished composition, which he cannot pre. 
tend to equal or most distantly approximate. The most foolish may 
teach the most wise ; the most vicious may justly censure the most vir. 
tuous. Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise it; they hold it 
up for admiration, * not for our imitation: what they proclaim fre. 
quently and eloquently with their lips, they falsify and vilify in their lives. 
It is not the knowledge, but the practice of the physician’s rules that heals 
the distempered. It has consequently ever been an established rule or 


axiom, both with Pagans and Christians—a rule which Christ himself 


confirmed ; ‘ scire maluin, non est malum, scire bonum, non est bonum?’ 
It is much easier to know than to do, to be informed of the truth than con. 
formed to it; to preach than to practise the rules of religion. The scrip. 
tures, alike in their grand cardinal doctrines and their general tenor, fully 
distinguish between the mere belief and reception of the truth; though 
sanctified by the truth, we can only be sanctified by the truth superna. 
turally applied. It is much easier to conceive a thousand beautiful 
thoughts concerning piety in the closet than to put one of them into prac. 


tice; because thoughts, thoughts beautiful in speculation, are the work of 


the imagination, which is as much delighted with a lovely idea, as the eye 
is with a lovely object: but when we would proceed from theory to prac. 
tice, we must combat the selfish passions, we must get the better of our 
love of ease, which is apt to grow upon speculative men. He whose 
reigning pleasure is to speculate and think beautifully, will not therefore 
act accordingly ; because action calls him off from his favourite pleasure, 
that of speculation, he will be averse to action, at least all difficult action: 
which aversion nothing can conquer but much stronger motives than those 
arising from the mere intellectual perception of the loveliness of virtue, on 
the complacency the imagination may take in its survey. We find that a 
large number of those who have entertained the world and themselves 
with these lofty notions, have not been very remarkable for the practice 
of the active virtues. A certain elegance of thinking may have restrained 
them from the grosser vices of abandoned sensuality or passion, and they 
may have observed the rules of morality as far as agreeable to them ; but 
they have never gone out of their way to promote the moral and religious 
improvement of their country, their neighbours, or themselves, at the 
expense of their beloved repose. There seems to be a certain vis inertixv 
in souls as well as in bodies, by which they resist all change or alteration 
of the state in which they are: and it is a matter of as much difficulty to 
rouse the speculative from their indolence, as it is to check the career ot 
the sensual, the worldly, and the ambitious; just as it requires as mueli 
force and impressed energy to move a body at rest as it does to stop a 
body in motion. Though they may be often urged to exert their intellee- 
tual influence and energies in the service of virtue and truth, they rarely 
comply even when they might do so without any serious sacrifice, except 
that of their beloved repose. Having obtained celebrity perhaps by some 
very useful religious productions, they confine themselves to themselves, 
rejecting without any reluctance application for assistance in the detence 
and dithusion of the highest and holiest of principles.” 


There is so much of high theological and useful truth in the follow- 
ing, that we are glad to extend its dissemination through the medium 
of our pages. 

“ To conclude; this much, we think, will be conceded by all who have 
studied the subject, without a glimmering seruple. ‘The Scriptures clearly 
state, that in bestowing rewards on mankind, God will not render unto 
men according to the amount of means of knowledge they participate, nor 
yet even those of religion, but according to the improvement they make 
of their means, be they great or small, and in exact proportion to that 
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improvement ; so that the highest seats of bliss are thus opened to all—that 
those persons who possess most religious knowledge, who excel most in 
piety, and live most to the glory of God in this life, shall obtain the 
highest seats In heaven. And is it not reasonable, as well as scriptural 

to conclude that the man, though untutored and ungitted, who most fre. 
quently looks within, who most studiously contemplates the character of 
God as revealed in the Scriptures, who presents the holy petition to him 
whenever an opportune season occurs, who ever and anon contemplates 
an omnipresent and omniscient Jehovah, and anticipates a day when the 
secrets of all men’s lives and hearts shall be divulged; who, in short, is 
most dutiful in the right use of the best means, preservatives, and pro. 
moters of true holiness ; is it not, we say, most reasonable, as well as 
scriptural, to conclude, that such a one must make greater advances in 
piety than the Christian, who is each day and each year penned in his 
study, or laboratory, almost exclusively occupied with the pursuits of 
science? Is it not both most reasonable and scriptural to conclude that 
the self-denying and laborious missionary, who has le(t all for Christ, whe 
possesses, displays, and promotes real religion in a greater degree in the 
wresent life, shall consequently shine brighter, and rank higher, in the 
ois state, than the mere Christian genius, who has been saved, as it 
were, by fire; and whose whole sphere of usetulness seems bounded to 
this point, the exhibition of another proof that genius and religion are not 
incompatible. 

“ We have before observed, that the most distinguished Christian here 
will be the most distinguished saint in glory. Were the divine conduct 
regulated by the former principle, many of the texts of Scripture must be 
false, such as that the first shall be last, and the last first, which on that 
principle must be impossible—and it would represent God as rewarding 
fortune rather than virtue, and nature rather than grace, The apostle in 
one of his epistles declares that where the means are wanting, God takes 
the will for the deed, The labourers in the parable who came late re- 
ceived the same as those who were called early. Our Saviour commended 
alone the poor woman with her offering of two mites, declaring that she 
contributed the most to the treasury. Hence it follows, we say, that he 
who has thus done most and best, according to his means, will be the 
most distinguished in mental as well as in moral endowments, in intellect 
as in quality.” 


The Highlands, the Scottish Martyrs, and other Poems. Bv the Rev. 
James G. SMALL. 


We must needs smile in all gravity at our author's announcement 
of his motives for publishing his poems, namely, “ that he may remove 
all temptation to the further prosecution of that fascinating art.” The 
very novelty of this avowal has in it so much merit that we could 
scarcely bring ourselves to a state of severity strong enough to censure, 
even if our sense of justice made it incumbent on us so to do. Hap- 
pily for us, we are spared from the temptation of practising undue 
lenity, since, with all our sense of critical justice, we find little to con- 
demn. Although the groundwork of these poems may have been 
written in juvenile days, yet the enlargements have been so copious 
that the original fabric is well nigh overpowered, much as a rich em- 
broidery may cover the web on which it is outspread. ‘The prevailing 
characteristic of Mr. Small’s mind is an abounding love of natnre. 
We never remember to have met with poetry so much like a continuity 
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of pictorial landscape. There is, indeed, perfect luxury in the plea- 
sure with which some men abandon themselves to the charms of hill 
and valley, of mountain and mossy glade. To such the world offers 
no higher gratification than to repose themselves beneath the shelter 
of some umbrageous tree, to listen to the hymned harmony which 
rises like an oblation or thanksgiving from every bird and blossom, 
every whispering leaf, and every murmuring insect. This feeling en- 
grosses our poet’s heart; from first to last his volume breathes the 
love of nature in her own sylvan courts, in her own unhackneyed 
haunts. This sort of devotional sentiment is not, of course, com- 
patible with poetic passion, and consequently his verse runs in a 
smooth stream, like the flow of some placid river, never lashed into 
storm, but never stagnant. Those who love these calm descriptive 
verses, which seem, indeed, to partake of the nature of that beauty 
which they pourtray, will find themselves well pleased with this 
volume of poetry, of which we append the opening stanzas. 


“« Dull is the soul that ne’er hath roamed along 
"Mong Scotia’s vales and hills, and hath not caught 
The inspiring breath that prompts to pensive song ; 
To whom, in seasons of sweet silent thought, 

The image of these scenes is never brought, 

Nor fondly cherished as a precious dower ; 

Upon whose breast their influence hath not wrought 

As with a charm—whose sweetly soothing power 
His heart hath gladly owned in many an after hour. 


And I have felt that charm ;—and, not in vain, 
Upon my soul unfadingly impressed, 
These scenes in lively vision still remain ; 
For never yet hath my delighted breast 
Such calm, sweet, purifying joy confessed, 
As when ’mid these bright regions I have stood, 
Or as when Memory my soul hath blessed, 
And with her magic mirror hath renewed 
The image of those scenes o’er which I’ve loved to brood. 


Gazing o’er woods and streams, o’er vales and hills, 
From some deep glen or some majestic height, 
Say whence such deep, sublime emotion fills 
The musing soul, and whence such calm delight 
Steals o’er the heart ;—whence seem they to the sight 
So girt with power and wild magnificence ? 
Is it that, in themselves, they have the might 
To rouse the spirit as they please the sense, 
Or whence their secret charm? Canst thou, sweet Muse, say 
whence ? 


It is a glorious power, that, from the mind, 

Like a creative spirit, wanders forth, 

And on immortal wings flies, unconfined, 
Exulting in its might, through heaven and earth, 
Giving to all it looks on a new birth. 

"Tis this so hallows the gray, mouldering tower ; 
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Hence laugh the valleys with such lively mirth— 
Hence frown the hills with such subduing power— 
Hence strike the clouds such awe when ‘mid the storm they 
lower.” 








The Bride of Messina; a Tragedy, with Chorusses. By Scni.urr. 
Translated by A. Loner, Esq., M.A. 


This celebrated drama of the celebrated German author, is far less 
familiarized amongst us than any of his other productions, and on that 
very account it has been the more desirable that we should be put in 

ssession of an able translation, which this undoubtedly is. The 
Bride of Messina deserves peculiar attention, from the circumstance 
that it was written by Schiller avowedly as an illustration of his ma- 
tured views on dramatic composition, and its structure is thus more 
than ordinarily matter of critical investigation. For our own parts, 
we have never been among the number of its warm admirers. To us 
its horrors are repulsive, and meant as they were to exhibit the climax 
of human sorrow, it is still a sorrow from which we recoil rather than 
feel our sympathy excited. It is, however, now too late to investigate 
the merits of Schiller, though our few passing observations may not 
be misplaced : all that we have to do is with the accuracy and taste 
of the translation, and this it is but justice to commend in reall 
high terms. Mr. Lodge has kept close to his original, and those who 
have studied the copious language of the Father-land, will know that 
to exchange it into the more limited coinage of our own tongue, so as 
to retain its power, is a labour of no common skill. ‘This, however, 
has been done ; and, as far as our language admits a transmission of the 
sense of the original, Mr. Lodge has accomplished his purpose. The 
name of Schiller is almost as popular in our country as in his own, 
and the desire to know his works much more extensive than the 
knowledge of the language in which he wrote, and thus it is that 
a translation so worthy as the present one confers an actual obligation 
on those who may not be linguists enough to read the German dra- 
matist in his own vernacular. To all such we commend this able 
translation as the best substitute. 


The Odes of Horace, Translated by Joun Scriven. 


The object of the translator has been to furnish us with an edition 
of these Odes rendered as literally as the circumstances would allow, 
and we think that he has succeeded in his intention. The facility of 
the octo-syllabic verse has doubtless been a great assistance to him, 
and the twofold advantage of a more faithful translation, and of a more 
easy flow of rhyme, has been the result. Altogether, this pretty 
edition of the Odes of Horace deserves to be a favourite with the 


public. 
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A View of Cheltenham, in its Past and Present State; being the fourth 


Edition of the Stranger's Guide; enlarged by the Introduct tion of 


much additional Information ; and Ilustrated with numerous Litho. 
graphs, Maps, and Wood Engravings. By Wenxny Davies. 


That Mr. Davies has made an extremely agreeable book of this js 
evident from those words, delightful indeed to the eyes and ears of ay 
author, “ fourth edition,” on the title-page. Indeed, we should almost 
be tempted to say, that however many more editions the work may 
reach, he will scarcely be able to accomplish much further iMprove- 
ment, on the principle that the more that is done the less must remain 
todo. The illustrations really embellish the volume, as well as pour: 
traying those objects of interest which most adorn the place, while 
externally its appearance is gay and attractive. 


The Old Sailor's Jolly Boat. Ullustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 
The Old Sailor, who is also an old favourite. and well known to the 
world, has here been spinning some of his most agreeable yarns. The 
quaintness of their sea flavour rendering them so peculiarly distinct 
from all land productions, recommends them strongly to those who 
seek variety, while their real merit is of that amusing kind which 
requires only to be known co be estimated. 


The Local Historian's Table-Book. By M, A. Richardson.—Cer- 


tainly these northern counties must be inexhaustible in the way of 


remarkable occurrences, facts, legends, and traditions, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s industry in their collection untiring. To the antiquary, as 
well as to the residents of those neighbourhoods, this most painstaking 
work must indeed be valuable. 


The Cyclopadia of Commerce, Mercantile Law, Finance, and Com. 
mercial Geography. By WilliamjWaterson, author of * A Manual 


of Commerce.’ — This is a publication that ought to be in the hands of 


every person connected with the trade of our country in all its several 
departments. Its title is fully borne out by its contents, and these 


have a utility intimately connected with the commercial interests of 


the country. In our brief limits we cannot, of course, particularize 
the great variety of matter all relevant to this one great end, but we 
strongly recommend the class for whom it is intended to place it on 
their ‘she lves as a work of reference. 


The Works of Burns, with Notes and Ilustrations.—This 1s a very 
pleasing edition of the works of the great Scotch poet, so justly and 
so widely esteemed. Each number contains four pretty illustrations, 
and the letter-press displays both taste and care. When completed, 
it will form a really elegant volume. 


The Book of Scottish Songs.—These neat little numbers still con- 
tinue to present us with many new and pleasing ballads, written on 
particular occasions, a short introductory history of which being 
often given, which reminds us in a pleasing and amusing way of the 
events which they commemorate, and which often were almost for- 
enim The collection is enriched by many of Burne’s most touching 
vallads. 
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THE ROYAL COASTING EXCURSION. 


We are involuntary reminded of the costly and gorgeous Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth in those glad and joyous holiday visitations, which 
it has pleased the young and well-beloved sovereign of our country to 
make in the bright and sunny days of an autumn so full of har- 
monious gladness as to seem to sympathise with her happiness. We 
are wont to look back to the good old times with something of regret- 
ful feelings, to speak of their glory as departed, of the abundance of 
their hospitality as degraded, and in so doing we dwell upon the mag- 
nificent progresses of Elizabeth, as proving by comparison our own 
degeneracy ; but if such were to be considered as adinissible proof, 
then these splendid passages of our own Island Queen must equally 
prove that the boast of our country is not yet abased, nor her pride 


brought low. Victoria on the waters, her own legitimate sphere of 


sovereignty, wields as rich and potent a sceptre as Elizabeth walking 
the land; nay, there is a something more of elevated power in the 
crown that bestows dominancy over the waves, than in that which 
governs some bounded line of earth with ever so absolute a dominion. 
The festivity of these maritime excursions suits well with the young 
years and the felicitous position of our Queen, and right glad will be 
every kind heart, as well as every loyal subject, to see her thus go on 
her way rejoicing. Leaving behind her the cares of state, forgetting 
for a brief season her great and onerous responsibilities, and rejoicing 
in youth and no common portion of the ingredients for happiness, it is 
well that she should rejoice in the brilliancy of a lot of which none other 
could be found to parallel. It is always with a feeling of sympathy that 
we see the freights of the humbler classes which cluster together on the 
decks of our steamers, seeking relaxation from the cares of counters, 


and hastening to exchange the loaded and polluted atmosphere of 


courts and alleys, for even the cockney migration a few hours may 
accomplish ; much more then should we admire to behold the Queen 
in her stately barge, surrounded by all that elegance and refinement 
can draw together, progressing over that ocean of which we boast the 
empire, her majestic ships of the line guarding her as their anointed 
sovereign, and with, as we right loyally hope, all happiness within as 
well as without. 

On the morning of the 29th day of August, the Directors of the South 
Western Railway Company, with the numerous officials, all in holiday 
expectancy, assembled at the Nine Elms station, a place a few years 
back that might have been blotted out of the map of the world with- 
out its being in the slightest degree missed, yet which now may boast 
that it has had * honour thrust upon it; and never more than on that 
morning, when replete with life and bustle, a crowd was thronging 
round the hero of a hundred fields,” who as early as six o'clock, and 
that military time, presented himself, like preves chevalier of old, to 
enter on his knightly service. At eight the royal carriage left the 
Nine Elms station, and arrived at Farnborough before nine. The 
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necessary arrangements having been here completed, a canopy of 


scarlet cloth, stretched along the line where the Queen was to pass 
and a platform reared, and all being done to secure the comfort of the 


sovereign, she arrived at the appointed time, attended by a guard of 


honour of the 7th Hussars or the Queen’s Own. The first carriage 
of the Royal cortége contained her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, together with the Viscountess Canning, lady of the 
bedchamber to the Queen, and the Hon. Miss Liddel, maid of honour 
to the Queen. On drawing up at the station acclamations rent the 
air, and alighting, her Majesty was received by the chairman and 
directors, and conducted by them with all due honour to the state 


carriage, her suite following. In five minutes time the ceremonial of 


transter had been gone through, and soon after nine the train left 
Farnborough, the train consisting of five carriages; the first contain- 
ing the luggage, the second the directors, the third her Majesty and 
the Prince, with the ladies in waiting; the other two being filled by 
officials and equerries, and other persons attached to the suite. And 
thus the Queen of England commenced her autumnal Progresses, the 
royal standard floating over her head, and whirled along witha rapidity 
not unaptly expressive of its might and power. ‘The wonderful velo- 
city of this almost superhuman mode of travelling received additional 


animation from the eager groups posted in every available position of 


elevation. For miles the road was lined on either side, and on the 
bridges and higher spots thronged the eager people. The stations 
were adorned as for a jubilee, with flag and banner, and many a motto 
breathing loyalty did the Queen pass in that joyous procession. Those 
at Basingstoke deserve a chronicle :—** The happiness of the people 


is the glory of the Crown,’—** May the Queen live in the hearts of 
the people,’—and those people did indeed come in thronging tides of 


apparent love and loyalty. 

At Southampton the Queen was received by Major-General Sir 
Hercules Pakenham and his staff, the directors of the railway, and the 
municipal authorities. The Royal Marine Band was there to add 
music to the other charms of the scene; whilst the Scotch Fusileer 
Guards, quartered at Winchester, formed her guard of honour. The 
terminus of the railway station had been tastefully decorated with 
appropriate laurel, which seemed to be woven crowns fitly correspond- 
ing with the proud flags that waved above; and from under such 
a canopy of honour did the Queen pass to her carriage, surrounded by 
a vast concourse of her people. Arriving at the ancient Bar which 
crowns the High Street, that fine monument of ancient days, her 
Majesty was received by the mayor and corporation, the clergy, and 
all the principal inhabitants of the town, forming a long train, to 
honour and welcome her. Having graciously received the addresses 
of welcome, the procession formed, and proceeded from the Bar-gate 
to the pier; and certainly there was much both gratifying and 
exciting in the manner in which the Queen was conducted from her 
dominion on land to her dominion on the ocean. ‘The mass of enthu- 
siastic people cheering her as she passed along, old age and child- 
hood alike eager to gain a glance, flags innumerable waving proudly 
over her head, so that it might almost be said that she passed under 
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a triumphal arch of colours, every window filled with gaily-dressed peo- 

,and every avenue lined with the eager populace—thus amidst every 

m of honour that a people could offer, did the Queen approach the 
Pier, the cheers of the populace adding their music to that of the 
band. And here again the same holiday spirit pervaded all things, 
for crowds of people lined the shores, the platform, and the quays, 
and in the midst of every demonstration of loyalty the Queen em- 
barked ; at the same moment the royal standard was hoisted, and was 
instantly saluted by all the surrounding vessels. ‘The embarkation 
took place at a quarter past eleven, but it was not until twelve that 
the moorings were cast off, and the vessel got under weigh. Then, 
as she glided down the Southampton Water, the cheers of the assem- 
bled multitude rent the air, the steam squadron manned their yards, 
and the admiral on board the Fearless dipped his flag as she passed. 
If on land the scene had been imposing, at sea it was a thousand fold 
more impressive. It seemed as if her Majesty were passing through 
her proper dominion, the crowding squadrons which followed in her 
wake, every individual of which, from the commodore to the cabin- 
boy, was intent to offer her honour. Indeed nothing could be more 
imposing than that fine naval procession. And thus right royally her 
Majesty passed on in her autumn progressing, landing at Rind at 
West Cowes, visiting Norris Castle, where she had spent happy hours 
as the Princess Victoria, ere yet the diadem of care and sovereignty 
encircled her brow; but it may be that in those days of careless ease, 
the Queen had less of high and elevated enjoyment than at the time 
of their revisitation. If splendour could gratify the eye, her Majesty 
was surrounded by such a show of honour as could rarely be equalled. 


Her barge rivalled Cleopatra’s ; and as she sailed along the coast of 


the island home of her sovereignty, followed by such a stately retinue 
of the naval power of England, flags waving, salutes firing, bonfires 
blazing, deputations crowding upon her, gazing on the rich natural 
beauty of the margins of her own dominions ; and above all, sharing 
these high pleasures with him who doubled in receiving them—why 
we may well say that the Princess Victoria could scarcely be so happy 
as the Queen of England. Plymouth and Devonport were also ho- 
noured by her presence ; the Breakwater was visited; and after this 
the royal squadron again proceeded on its way. 

It will be well remembered, that conjectural curiosity was on the 
stretch to account for the haste of a visit paid by the two French 
Princes, the Prince de Joinville and the Duke of Aumale, to the 
Court of the Queen. The forebodings of imaginary discontent, or 
possible estrangement have, however, been put to the blush on the 
manifestation of the real object of their mission. Louis Phillippe 
having heard that her Majesty proposed, on the breaking up of Par- 
liament, to take the recreation of a coasting voyage, had despatched 
his sons, desiring to honour the message by the messengers, to invite 
the Queen to visithim at the Royal Chateau D'Eu, and her Majesty 
now proceeded to accept the hospitality thus flatteringly offered. 
The celebrity of this royal residence is well known. From the House 


of Lorraine it passed into the possession of Madlle. de Montpensier, 
from her to the Duke de Maine, son of Louis XIV.; from this branch 
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it descended to the Duke de Penthievre, and through him to the pre- 
sent King of the French. The interest of the building, the natural 
beauty of the-situation, and the adornments which it has received 
from its present possessor, together with its facility of approach, all 
conspiring to give interest to this visit of royalty to royalty. Louis 
Phillippe, inspired no doubt as much by friendly feeling as by a na- 
tional gallantry, had done all that could be devised to receive the 
Majesty of England worthily ; his own family had. surrendered their 
apartments, the better to accommodate the honoured guest ; his 
own suite were made to follow the example of a similar surrender ; 
every rich profusion of decoration, such as the most luxuriant carpets, 
the richest porcelain, the most costly plate, had been sent from Paris ; 
and all things done to adorn a spot already so superbly furnished both 
by nature and art. 

When the barge of the Queen approached the place of debarkation, 
the care of the King of the French for her worthy reception became 
manifest. All the muticipal authorities, the prefect of the department, 
together with bodies of infantry and troops of cavalry, either in their 
official attire or military uniform were in waiting to receive her; a 
telegraphic despatch announced to the King that the barge of his 
royal visitor was approaching, and the guns of the battery at Treport 
thundered forth her welcome. ‘The different regiments appointed for 
the occasion, immediately assumed their parts, playing our national 
anthem of ‘God save the Queen.” The royal family of France took 
their places in their carriages and hastened to ‘Treport: the King 
himself entering his barge and hastening to receive his guest on that 


element of which she reigns the undoubted Queen to the honour of 


Old England, while the ladies remained in the position erected for her 
reception on the French soil, over which the banner of the land 
proudly waved. ‘The majesty of France greeted the majesty of Eng- 
land with a fraternal embrace; while, at the moment, the batteries 
on shore, and every surrounding vessel, thundered forth a loud amen 
to the seal of amity between the two great nations! and Louis Phi- 
lippe leading her Majesty down a ladder, the steps of which were 
covered with crimson velvet; and thus escorted, she walked through 
rows of evergreens to the top of the landing stairs, where the Queen 
of the French stood waiting to receive her in front of a semicircular 
line composed of the ladies of the royal family with the lords and 
ladies in waiting. The Queen of France cordially and kindly ex- 
changed the most affectionate salutes with the Queen of England, 
while shouts of “ Vive la Reine Victoria!” “ Vive la Reine d’Angle- 
terre!" rent the air, and amidst this sound of rejoicing the party 
passed into the pavilion erected for their accommodation ; and 
from thence, after a little time allowed for the cessation of 
the excitement, the royal carriages were again entered, and 
the procession took its way to the Chateau d’Eu. Here all that 
wealth and taste could combine had been lavished to dignify her re- 
ception, and it would be in vain, in our narrow limits, to attempt even 
a descriptive sketch. From the balcony of the chateau, Louis Philippe 
presented her Majesty to the people; and who that thinks of our 
long national feuds will not pause with admiring and rejoicing thank- 
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fulness over such a spectacle? A concert, review, and fete cham- 
petre, followed on each other, while from the windows of the chateau 
the splendid illuminations of the church and city blazed out in magni- 
ficent rejoicing, and festival upon festival filled up the halcyon days, 
until the final one of departure came, when all that could be offered 
to show honour to the arrival of the Queen of England was shown, 
but to be the prelude to all that could mark regret, and all that could 
manifest affection. Queen Victoria re-embarked for her own domi- 
nions accompanied by the Prince de Joinville, and, landing at Brighton, 
was received with all duty and affection by the authorities in waiting. 

But the Queen's Marine Excursions were not so to end. Belgium 
was next honoured with her presence. Ostend, Bruges, Brussels, 
Antwerp, all offered her a welcome. Everything that could divert 
the mind or mark the feelings of affectionate devotion were accumu- 
lated around her. We doubt not that pleasure has hovered over her 
barge and followed her footsteps—pleasure not only to herself, but 
others, for one of the most agreeable features of this species of excur- 
sion is, that wherever her Majesty has turned, she has brought ex- 
citement, and left gratification. It is one of the high prerogatives of 
royalty to dispense happiness, and very sure we are that it would be 
difficult to estimate the amount which her Majesty has dispensed in 
these Progresses. We trust she has received a correspondent portion, 
for it is the peculiar reward of the bestowment of any good, that it is 
reflected back again on the donor. If so, from the time that Queen 
Victoria embarked in her royal barge, at Southampton, until the time 
that she disembarked at Woolwich, on Thursday, the 21st of Septem- 
ber, how large must have been the amount of pleasure of which, being 
the bestower, she must also have been the recipient. 





LITERARY NEWS.—Works 1n ProGress. 


Tuer demand for the beautiful edition of Sir E. L. Bulwer's col- 
lected works has exhausted the supply of some of the volumes. New 
editions are therefore in preparation. The first of the reprints, 
Rienzi, will, we understand, be ready in a few days, 

A poetical work, entitled Tae Power or Association, is on the 
eve of appearing. Having received an early copy, we have the plea- 
sure of giving a notice of it in our present number. 

The Hon. Miss Julia Maynard, with some of whose beautiful poetry 
our readers are doubtless familiar, has in the press a volume entitled 
RecorDs oF SCENERY AND OTHER POEMS. 


Mr. Murray announces a reprint of valuable works in a condensed 
form, entitled Tue CoLonrat Liprary, adapted for the use of the 
colonies, where the new law provides none but authorised editions 
shall in future be circulated. 


Frienpsuip’s OrrerinG. This favourite Annual is about to make 
its appearance in a new form and dress, but under the editorship, as 
before, of Mr. Leitcn Ritcuiz. The size of the paper is greatly 
enlarged, and the list of steel engravings increased both in beauty and 
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number ; and in addition to these there are numerous wood engravings, 
in the form of ornamented letters, and other embellishments. The 
volume, thus changed in everything but the price, and the genius and 
distinction of the contributors, will be published at the usual time in 
a new and very elegant binding. 


In the press, Tue Voice or THE GLorious REFORMATION; or, 
An Apology for Evangelical Doctrines in the Anglican Church. By 
the Rev. Charles Popham Miles, B.A., late Curate of Bishop Wear- 
mouth; Author of “ Lectures, Expository and Practical, on the Book 
of Daniel.” 


~<— —_— -——— —_—_—— —=< 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Burgomaster of Berlin, from the German of W. Alexis. 3 vols. post &vo, 
Sis. 6d, 

Wyandotté, or the Hutted Knoll. By J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Sis. 6d. 

Jack's Edition of Life at Sea, being a Series of Letters from an Old Irish Captain of 
the Head to bis Nephew. 12mo. 6s. 

China, its Scenery, Architecture, and Social Habits, &c. Vol. I. 4to, 21s. 

Tragedies. By Serjeant T. N. Talfourd. 8vo. 6s. 

Tales of the Colonies. By C. Rowcroft, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d, 

The War in China. By Dr. M‘Pherson. Witb plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The Castle of Falkenbourg, and other Tales from the German. 5s. 

A Memoir of the late Greville Ewing. By bis Daughter. 8vo, 12s, 

Biographical Illustrations of Westminster Abbey. By G. L. Smyth, Esq. Part I. 
medium 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Language of Flowers. 9th edit. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Union Tune-Book. Small edit. oblong, 5s. cloth, 6s. balf-bound. 

Juvenile Harmonist. Oblong, 2s. 6d. cloth, 5s. balf-bound. 

Union Harmonist. Oblong, reduced to 10s. 6d. 

Union Tune-Book. Large edition, oblong, reduced to 10s. cloth, and 11s. half-bd, 

Mesmerism, its History, Phenomena, and Practice. By W. Lang. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Tour in France, Itly, and Switzerland, By A, Clarke, Esq., of Comries. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 

Abyssinia. Journals of the Rev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, Post 8vo. 12s. 

The Pitman’s Pay, and other Poems, By Thomas Wilson. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Jamaica, its Past and Present State. By the Rev. J. M. Philippo, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Letters from New York. By Maria Child. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Rural Scenes, or a Peep into the Country. New edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Gallery of Antiquities from the British Museum, By Arundall and Bonomi. 4to, 2/. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We have great pleasure in being able to report on the improved aspect 
of trade, as regards both our internal industry and our foreign commerce. 
The condition of the labouring classes is undoubtedly wearing a more 
favourable aspect. In the iron trade, there is an evident rallying, and a 
considerable diepue of activity in the wool trade; good accounts are also 
reaching us from Manchester and the other manufacturing districts , con- 
siderable shipments have been made to the Continent and to America. 
There has been but a moderate supply of wheat in the corn market, the 
demand for the better kinds being well supported. In tea, the sales have 
not been large, but prices have been sustained. In coffee, the market has 
ruled firm. In sugar, full prices have been paid. 
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Monsey Marxer.—tThe reaction which is bappily taking place in our — 


turing interests is also working a correspondent goo 
sere some employment for the capital which bas lately been so 
ying idle, An advance has taken place on the rates of discount, whic 


effect on the money market, by 
unprofitably 
*h of course 


has a tendency to increase the incomes of capitalists. We notice with pleasure that 


all the departments of money trade are becoming more and more solid, 


and we hope 


that our national prosperity may be giving signs of a renewal that may prove 


durable. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 27th of September, 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 
Bank Stock Account, 183 one-half—Consols 
for Acct.95.— Consols, 04 seven-eighths.—Three 
perCents.Consuls, Ans.94 seven-eighths.—Three 
and a Half per Cents. Anns. 102 oue-fourth.— 
Indian Bonds, 66, 67 pr.—Exchequer Bills, 
5007, Lid. Gis. pr. 


_ FOREIGN sTOCKs. 
Datch Two and Half per Cent., 53.— Spanish 


Three per Cent. 26 five-eighths.— Spanish Five 
7 . : oF bs 
pee Cents. Account, 15 three fourths.—Mexican 


‘ive Cent. 34 seven-eighths.—Datch Five per 


Cent. LOL. 





BANKRUPTS. 
From Ava, 29 ro Serr, 22, 1845, incrusive, 


Aug. 29.—G, Threadgold, Finsbury-circus, 
builder. — J. Fell, Oakley-street, Lambeth, 
soda manufactorer.—J. Jeans, Poole, post- 
master. -W. Timms, Longton, Staffordshire, 
draper.—T. H. Jackson, Sheflield, glass-cutter, 
—J. Knight, Preston, Lancashire, mercer and 
draper. 

Sept. 1.—J. Elliott, Chichester, builder,—A. 
Baker and G. Lockwood, Tottenham-court, 
New-road, zinc mauufacturers.—H. H. Hos- 
kins, Bernard-street, Russell-square, lodging- 
honse keeper. — T. M. Morton, Bishopgate- 
street-within, eating-house keeper.—J. B. Mon- 
tefiore, Nicholas-lane, City, merchant. — J. 
Pickford, Hazle Grove, Cheshire, plumber.— 
J. Allen, Alfreton, Derbyshire, inn-keeper.— 
J.J. M. M. Scott, Liverpool, corn and flour 
merchant.—T. Hitchcock, Alrewas, Stafford- 
shire, worsted manufacturer.—G. Parsons, Long 
Satton, Lincolnshire, sargeon.— J. Lythgoe, 
Liverpool, cooper. 

Sept. 5.—S. H. Angier, Philpot lane, book- 
seller.—B. Bacon, Anchor-street, Shoreditch, 
silk manufacturer.—G. H. Bush, Edgeware- 
road, upholsterer. —T Ginn, jon., Chilton, 
Sutfolk, malisier.—T. Molineux, Manchester, 
silk manufacturer.—G. Taylor, Moreton-in-the 
Marsh, Gloucestershire, mercer.— R. Hodgson, 
Sunderland, tea dealer.—H. B. Jones, Birken- 
head, Cheshire, plumber and glazier.—A. C. 
Cooper, Evesham, Worcestershire, draper.— 
N. Morrell, Bradford, provision dealer.—J. 
Falkingham, Bradford, bacon factor. — J. 
Bamby, Malton, Yorkshire, hatter.—E. Thor- 
neycroft, jan., and G. Thorneycroft, jun., 
Wolverhampton, iron manufacturers. 

Sept. 8.—G. J. Forster, Aldgate, High-street, 
tailor.—A. Leslie and W. Smith, Saint Dun- 


stan’s-hill, merchant. —L. and W. Fenner, 
Fenchurch-street, merchants, — R. Murphy, 
Manchester, draper. 

Sept. 12.— R. Sharpe, jan., Feversham, Keat, 
draper, — C. Pearsall, Anderton, Cheshire, 
boiler maker.—T. Johnson, Great Bridge, Staf- 
fordshire, draper.— W. J. Holt, Grantham, 
Lincolushite, tea dealer. 

Sept. 15.—A. Reid, Little Chelsea, iron ma- 
nufacturer.—G. B. Bone, Leipsic-road, Cam- 
berwell, buiider.—W. Greenslade, Swinton- 
street, Gray’s lon-lane, builder.--R, W. Lewis, 
Shenfield, Essex, farmer.—S. Phillips, Brook- 
street, Hanover-square, carpet warehoaseman, 
—T. P. Pino, Liverpool, ship chandler.—W, 
Hoole, Sheftield, leather dresser,—R. J. Cam- 
bridge, Cheltenham, wine merchant.— E. Met- 
calf, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, carrier.—C, 
Duftield, Bath, Grocer.—C. Poppleton, York 
and Heslington, linen mannfactorer,-—J. C. 
Lister, Wolverhampton, wine merchant. 

Sept. 19.—J. Abbott, Arnwell-street, Middle- 
sex, tailor — W. M. Smith, Strand, opholsterer. 
—G. Winning, Dover-street, Piccadilly, aphol- 
sterer.—S. J. Cartwright, Worksop, Notting- 
ham, grocer.—J. Newsome, Dewsbury, Youk- 
shire, blanket manufactarer.—J. R. Munden, 
Barwick, Somerset, flax spinner.—E, Brittan, 
Bath, victualler.—J. Murray and W. Brown, 
Liverpool, millwrights’ engineers. 

Sept. 22.— M. Potter, New Bond-street, 
haberdasher.—W. Shepherd, Iron Acton, Glou- 
cestershire, miller. —D. Smith, Halifax, worsted 
manufacturer. — T. Osborn, Birmingham, 
banker.—G. Strawbridge, Bristol, builder.— 
J. M. Knight, Rogby, Warwickshire, iron- 
monger.—C. Clark, Liverpool, wool dealer. 





NEW PATENTS. 


W. Davey, of Bath, in the county of Somerset, Slate Merchant, for certain im- 


materials. July Sist, 6 months. 


provements in covering the ridges and hips of roofs of buildings with slate and other 


C. J. Wollaston, of Welling, in the county of Kent, Gentleman, for improvements 


in machinery for cutting marble and stone. 

P. Borrie, of Princes-square, Saint George’ 
sex, Engineer, and M, Henry, of Crutched-friars, 
for certain improvements in steam-engines, boilers, aud prope 


3rd, 6 months. 


August ist, 6 months. ; 
s-in-the-East, in the county of Middle- 


in the City of London, Merchant, 
lling machinery. Aug. 
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F. Steiner, of Hyndburn Cottage, near Accrington, in the county of Lancaster, 
Turkey Red Dyer, ‘for a new manufacture of a certain colouring matter, common! 
culled garancine, August Sth, 6 months. y 

J, Home, of Regent's Park, in the county of Middlesex, Esq., for improvements 
in a manufacture of horse-shoes. August Sth, 6 months. 

. Bourjot, of Coleman-street, in the City of London, Merchant, for improvements 
in paras a for obtaining the profile of various forms or figures, August Bch, 6 
months, 

RK. A, Brooman, of 166, Fleet-street, in the City of London, Gentleman, for the 
manufacture of paper, cordage, matting, and other textile fabrics, from certain vege 
table matters not heretofore made use of for that purpose, as also for the applic: > 20 
of the said materials to the stufling of cushions and mattrasses, August 10th, 6 
months, 

J. Wood, of Parkfield, Birkenhead, in the county of Chester, Merchant, for certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for affording additional or artificial buoy. 
ancy to sea-oing and other vessels, or for lessening their draught of water, and 
which said improv ements are also applic able to raising vessels or other heavy y bodies, 
and for securing or supporting the same. August 14th, 6 months, 

A. Horn, of A lersgate-street, Zinc W orker, for improvements in the construction 
of shutters for windows, and for other purposes, August 15th, 6 months, 

G. Bennetts, of Gunnis Lake, in the county of Cornwall, Civil Engineer, for im. 
provements in steam-engines and boilers, and in generating steam. August 15th, 6 
months, 

I. Young, of Queen-street, in the City of London, Merchant, for improvements in 
obtuining power, August Loth, 6 months. 

J. Brown, of No, 2, ‘Hig rli-street-place, Whiteborse-lane, Stepney, in the county of 
Mid llesex, Fogineer, for certain improv ements in tackle and apparatus for working 
and using chain-cables in ships, and otherwise, and also certain improvements in the 
tillers of rudders of ships and other vessels, August 16th, 6 months. 

F. Lipscombe, of University-street, in the county of Middlesex, Gentleman, for an 
hydrostatic engine, parts whereof are applicable as improvements to other engines 
and other purposes, and also improvements in railway carriages, August 17th, 6 
months, 

J. Charlton, of Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, Factor, for certain im- 
“or in castors for furmture, arene 17th, 6 months, 

. Drake, of Elm-tree Road, St. John’s Wood, in the county of Middlesex, 
L dia Surveyor, for improvements in tidied walls of houses. Aug. 22nd, 6 months, 

M. Freeman, of Sutton, in the county of Surrey, Gentleman, for improvements in 
card cases, August 22nd, 6 months, 

G. Conti, of 23, Sherard-street, Golden-square, in the county of Middlesex, Gen- 
tleman, for improvements in hydraulic machivery, to be applied as a motive power. 
August 22nd, 6 months. 

W. Wilson, J. S. Brownrigg, J. Cockerill, and Sir G. Gerard de Hockepied Lar- 
pent, Baronet, all of Belmont, in the Wandsworth-road, in the county of Surrey, 
patent cocoa nut candle and oil manufacturers, and cocoa nut oil merchants, the 
assignees of a patent grante d by his late majesty King George the Fourth unto James 
Soames, junior, of W heeler-street, S; pitalfields, in the county of Middlesex, Soap- 
maker, for his invention of a new pre paration or manufacture of a certain materi: al 
produced from a vegetable substance, and the application thereof to the purposes of 
attording light, and other uses, for the term of three years from the 9th day of Sep- 
tember next, the expiration of the original grant. Augus t24th. 

W. Fletcher, of Moreton House, in the county of Buckingham, Clerk, for certain 
improvements for the purpose of securing corks, or substitutes for corks, in the 
mouths of bottles, or vessels of the nature of bottles, whether made of pottery, or of 
pottery of the kind called stone ware, or of glass. August 24th, 6 months. 

A. Connison, of Everitt-street, Brunswick-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Engineer, for improvements in steam-engines, March 3rd, 6 months. 

B. Corcoran, of Mark-lane, in the City of London, Merchant, for certain improve- 
ments in the ‘grinding of wheat and other substances. August 25th, 6 months. 
Communication, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, ETC. 


Burrisu Assoctation, 


Report on the Mollusea and Radiata of the Egean Sea, and on their Distribution 
considered with reference to Geology. By Edward Forbes, Prof, Bot. Kine’s Col. 
London. 7 


This Report, which was drawn up at the request of the British Association, is 
the result of eighteen months’ research in the A2gean Sea, and on the coasts of Asia 
Minor, during the greater part of which time daily observations were made, and 
numerous explorations of the sea-bottom conducted by means of the dr dye an all 
depths of water between the surface of 230 fathoms. During the progress of the 
inquiry, the author was attached, as naturalist, to L.M, surveving vessel Beacon, 
and received every possible assistance from Captain Graves and his officers, with. 
out whose active co-operations the results could not have been obtained. The 
objects of the inquiry were, firstly, to collect aud define the several species of 
Mollusca and Radiata inhabiting the Eastern Mediterranean; secondly, to- ascertain 
the conditions under which those animals live, and the manner in which they are 
associated together; thirdly, to ascertain whether species known only as fossil exist 
in a living state in depths and localities hitherto unexplored ; and to compare species 
and the associutions of species now living in that sea, with the fossil species found 
in the neighbouring tertiary strata, 

The first part of the Report is devoted to an enumeration of the species, with 
an account of the range of each in depth, and the ground on which it lives. The 
marine animals of the /Egean, although they were the subjects of the studies of 
Aristotle, bad been but little studied in modern times until the coming of the 
French expedition to the Morea, to which a stat! of naturalists was attached. The 
number of species recorded by the Freach has been greatly increased by Prof. bk. 
Forbes, that of fishes being doubled, more than 150 species of mollusca being added, 
and numerous radiata, articulata, and amorphozoa recorded, of which there was 
no previous account. Of the animals which especially form the subject of this 
Report, nearly 700 species were observed, of which catalogues have been prepared, 
with tables showing their distribution, ‘The second part of the Report treats of the 
causes which regulate the distribution of the mollusca and radiata in the -Egean, and 
of the several regions of depth presented by thatsea, Eight distinct regions, each 
presenting its peculiar association of species, were defined by 0 and 230 fathoms. 
The most superficial of these, although the least extensive, having adepth of only 
2 fathoms, is most prolific in animal and vegetable life, and most various ia mineral 
character. The second region ranges from 2 to 10 fathoms, the third from 10 to 
20, the fourth from 20 to 35, the fifth from 55 to 55, the sixth from 55 to 75, the 
seventh from 75 to 105. The eighth exceeds in extent all the others combined, 
ranging from 105 to the lowest depth explored, and presenting a uniform mineral 
character throughout, and a very peculiar Fauna, Certain species were found to 
range through several of these zones, and two through all. It was found to be a 
law—that the extent of the range of a species in depth is correspondent with the 
extent of its geographical distribution, On the other hand, species having a very 
limited range in depth were found to be either peculiar Mediterranean forms, or 
such as are extremely rare in the A®gean, but abundant in more northern seas, 
The testacea of the &gean are for the most part dwarfs, as compared with their 
analogues in the Ocean, and the number of medusw and zoophytes are compara- 
tively small, Below the fourth region in depth the number ot animals diminishes 
as we descend, until, in the lowest part of the eighth region the number of testacea 
was found to be only 8, indicating a zero in the distribution of animal life at 
probably about 300 fathoms. In the upper regions the more southern forms pre- 
vailed, whilst those of the lower zones presented a northera character, indicating a 
probable law—that in the distribution of marine animals, regions of depth are equiva- 
lent to parallels of latitude. The colours of testaces were found to become ORG 
varied and vivid in proportion to their proximity to the surtace, rhe representation 
and replacement of specific forms by similar but not identical species, has been long 


recognized in time and in geographic space. During the course of these researches, 
f forms by similar forms was dis- 


@ corresponding succession and replacement ot 
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covered in depth. Each species attains a maximum in developement of individuals 
and gradually diminishes in numbers as we descend; but before its disappearance 
in many genera, a representative species commences, attaining a maximum after the 
disappearance of its predecessor, and then, in like manner, diminishing to a minimum 
and disappearing. eneee are, in like manner, represented and replaced by cor. 

nding genera. This is true equally with vegetables as with animals, Green 
fuci were found as deep as 55 fathoms, and millepora extends its range to 
105 fathoms, The third division of the Report is devoted to the geolugical bearings 
of the author’s Aigean researches. A few testacea, hitherto known only as fossil, 
were found by him living in the Eastern Mediterranean. They were all tertiary 
forms, and were either species of which but few examples have been found in foss;/ 
though abundant in a living state, or such as are abundant fossil, while but a few stray 
specimens were taken alive. In the former case the mollusc is in its maximum now 
in the latter it is dwindling to its minimum, an] will probably soon become ex. 
tinct. The definition of the regions, and the determination of the associations of species, 
afford a means by which to determine the depth at which a stratum cuntaining 
organic remains had been formed ; and the data embodied in the Report tend to 
show that inductions from organic remains as to climate are fallacious in geology 
unless the element of depth be taken into consideration. By this latter test, the bay 
of Santorin, now more than 200 fathoms deep, was shown to have had a depth of 
only between 20 and 35 fathoms previous to the uprising of the island of Neokaimeni 
in 1707. This was ascertained by an examination of the animals imbedded in the sea- 
bottom upbeaved during the eruption. 

Among the geological phenomena now in progress in the A°gean, the following 
are remarkable and important. The filling of the 8th region in depth by the white 
sediment which forms its sea-bottom, will produce above 700 feet of cretaceous 
strata, uniform in mineral character and organic contents; whilst, as the zero uf 
animal life is but little below that region, and the A’gean is probably in a great part 
of its extent more than athbousand fathoms deep, we may have thousands of feet of 
strata having a uniform mineral character, and without a trace of animal existence. 
Any oscillations of level, however slight, would produce alternations of strata con- 
taining distinct groups of organic beings, with others void of such: and partial 
alternations of marine and fresh-water beds would be formed, a phenomenon now in 
progress on the coasts of Asia Minor. All this would oceur without convulsions or 
violent catastrophes of any kind, Changes of level, however slight, might cause 
the extinction of whole genera of animals and plants, of which only such as bad 
hard parts would be preserved. Where the present sea-bottom of the E.gean to be 
upheaved, whole classes of animals would disappear, and leave not a trace behind to 
assure the future geologist of their having existed.— Atheneum. 


Vocat Paenomenon,-—In a recent number of the a pan appears an account of 
an extraordinary vocal phenomenon, The new musical wonder is a boy, who has the 
power of emitting three vocal sounds at a time, and can therefore execute pieces in 
three parts. The fact is attested by two names of considered weight, Kalliwoda and 
Mayer, from whom letters are published describing the exhibition, and warranting 
the genuineness of the prodigy. His voice, we are told, extends over two full 
octaves, from a flat below the line to a flat above, in the key of G ; the lower notes 
being generally weak, those in the middle stronger, but of harsh quality, while th» 
upper notes are soft, and flowing as those of a flageolet. When singing more than 
one part the lad is unable to pronounce any words, and can only sing songs of the 
utmost simplicity as regards the barmony, 


A New Pavement.—A newly invented wood pavement bas been laid down oppo- 
site the residence of the mayor, in the Rue de ’Ecu. It is a combination of wood 
and aspbalte, possessing seemingly the advantages of both, without the incoave- 
niences of either, being impervious to water, free from danger to horses, and costing 
25 per cent less for carriage roads, and as much as 50 for foot pavements. Should it 
answer, we hear it is talked of laying it down hence to Amiens, and running loco- 
motive cartivges upon it. It is the invention of Colonel Sir J. Lilly : the cost is said 
to be about 5s. a yard. — Boulogne Gasette. 


